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Yet the Puritans could not afford to forget the
saying of Roger Williams that the Indians were as
"wolves endowed with men's brains." In due time
laws were made forbidding Indian powwows, or " the
worship of the Devil," as the statute has it, fining
their drunkenness with- los. or ten stripes, as the
offender chose, or was in funds, and insisting in a
general way on Indians not offending in English set-
tlements the Puritan Sabbath or ordinary customs of
society. The severity of all such laws increased dur-
ing and after King Philip's War, when the whites had
felt how sharp the wolves' teeth were.

The behavior of the Indians towards the whites
was both natural and consistent. They took gen-
erally from the higher civilization at their doors, as
savages do, all that was worst and very little that
was best. Shiftlessness was first nature to them, all
the roots of their life growing thereto; and they
withered before the race that built barns and filled
them. Some waited on the overlords with white
faces, and the rest abode in wigwams, and accepted
the old dirt and want therein, every year made more
acute, if possible, by the crescent fields of the white
man's thrift. The great tribes in the New England
South Land of Rhode Island and the Connecticut
seacoast haughtily repelled intrusion upon their bar-
barism, and perished, tribe by tribe, and uncon-
verted. The Cape and Island Indians of our south
coast, numerous, and comfortably fed from the sea,
remained in peace, and died out. The Eastern Indi-
ans of the province of Maine, recruited from thelso to the
